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SKIU DtnOdUTK PARTI 


Plant High the Banner of Social 
Democracy and March Forward 
to Victory This Year 

CONDITIONS TO CONFRONT 

a Change from One Capitalist Party to 
Another is Not a Change ot Play, 

But Only of PJayers 


History repeats itself; again (our 
yeirs have rolled by and we, the citi¬ 
zens of the .United States, are once 
more confronted with a presidential 
canH>aign. The professional politicians 
of both old parties org^anize their forces, 
manufacture issues, work out platforms, 
shape party pledges, give birth to cam¬ 
paign catchwords, flood the country 
with "‘educational” campaigpi literature 
and oral eloquence, denounce violently 
their opponents and profess their great 
love and admiration for the dear (Oh. 
how dear I) common people. The 
thoughtless crowd, the cattle of the bal¬ 
lot box, shout and whoop and sell their 
rights of primogeniture for a mess of 
nasty pottage, to cither one or the other 
of the old parties. After the campaign 
is over there may. be some change in 
the personal constituency of the actors 
on the political arena, some shifting and 
readjustment of the stage decorations. 
The play enacted, however, will remain 
ever the same—the exploitation of the 
unorganized manv by the organizt-d few. 
the merciless exploitation of the weak 
by the strong, the honest dnd simple- 
'minded by the crafty and unscrupulous. 

Did I say ever ? No—not forever, but 
as long as any of the old parties, im¬ 
material which, will be in power. And 
t^t cannot last very long. The middle 
class parties have no vital principles to 
incorporate and a political party without 
vital principles is like a body without a 
ton]. 

The dense ignorance and criminal 
good-nature of the people may for a 
short while allow the old parties to pre¬ 
serve the outward appearance of life. 
.The mene-tekel-upharsin of the old 
parties is, however, written with fiery 
Sters on the walls of the modern Bel¬ 
shazzars of Commercialism and Capital¬ 
ism. 

The Social Democratic Party is start¬ 
ing its first national campai^ under the 
brightest auspices. There is a demand, 
a pressing need fpr a great, honest third, 
national political party, a party vyhich 
will unite all enlightened, public-spirited 
men who are opposed to our present 
commercial and capitalistic system and 
hs corrolaries; the management of na¬ 
tional affairs by the hirelings of the cap¬ 
italistic and commercial classes in the 
interests of these classes solely, and 4 o 
the detriment of all the rest of the peo¬ 
ple, of toiling humanity without distinc¬ 
tion of class. 

“The strength of the capitalistic parties 
in our days is not in that class itself, 
.but in the igndrance and indolence of 
the people in general and especially in 
the utter demoralization of the capital¬ 
istic mobs. 

By the term capitalistic mob we mean 
the thoughtless crowd of people who— 
far from being . capitalists themselves 
and from having a ghost of a show to 
become capitalists—arc always ready to 
back up the institution of commercial¬ 
ism and capitalism out of sheer stupid¬ 
ity and despicable success worship. The 
power of the pro-slavery party of the 
South, just before the abolition, consist¬ 
ed likewise in the slavish trend of mind 
of the thoughtless crowd of retainers 
who could never afford to own a slave 
themselves. This ignorance, this in¬ 
dolence and demoralization were the 
roost formidable enemies of party for 
abolition of black slavery. 

And the same ignorance, indolence 
and demoralization arc most formidable 
enemies of the Social Democratic Party, 
the party that undertakes the task of 
abolishing the slavery of the white wage 
workers. 

The surest way to victory for the So- 
^ Democratic party is by public en- 
Hghtenraent, and the best means are 
•gitation and propaganda. 

Let us shake up the torpor of the 
roasses; let us mold and shape public 
opinion according to the national and 
rooral principles of Social Democracy; 
¥ ns (firect public sentiment toward the 
fight channel in favor of the disinher- 
tted and down-trodden, but most worthy 
P*rt of humanity, the toiling classes; let 
tt* arouse public consciousness to the 
Absurdities and wrongs of our present 
•octal and economic system; let us ap- 
~~*1 to the highest and noblMt instinrts 
Jinman nature; let us point out the 
lerent solidarity of the interests of 
.human race and the futility of all 
dictinctions; let us rise to the level 
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of the aspirations of the greatest lead¬ 
ers of humanity and the victory will be 
won. 

The Social Democratic party enters 
into its first national campaign with no 
sordid aims and purposes of office-hunt¬ 
ing or self-aggrandizement. The party 
leader (are there any? It seems to me 
that every member of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party is a leader) have no per¬ 
sonal ambitions, except the ambition of 
a great inspiring cause. 

The Social Democratic party is fully 
aware that the presidential election is 
the axis around which all the political 
corruption of the country moves. It 
considers the office of the president in 
its present shape a menace to the free¬ 
dom of the people and is certainly op¬ 
posed to the present system of election 
by proxy. It detests all the tactics of 
the old parties. It uses the presidential 
campaign as an e.xcellent opportunity 
for missionary work. It has to fight 
the old parties with their own weapons 
on their own ground. 

Tile Social Democratic party has to 
open the eyes of the people to the evils 
of our present public institutions; to un¬ 
mask fools, who parade as sages; rogues, 
pretending to be models of honesty; 
charlatans, who pretend to be eminent 
specialists; show the hideous feature of 
salaried backyard politicians posing as 
public servants, to show the difference 
between the purposeless bumming of 
superfluous officeholders and earnest 
work in the interest of the community, 
it has to lift the curtain of many a snug 
corner of our administration, honey¬ 
combed with corruption. 

The Social Democratic party has a 
great deal to do in that line of work. At 
the same time, however, it has to keep 
before the eyes of the people the great 
principles and ideals it represents. The 
destructive and constructive work of the 
party must go on at the same time. 

Let us plant our banner high and keep 
it pure from all the pollution of political 
compromises and trickery. 

A clean work needs clean hands. 

Great principles and lofty ideas de¬ 
mand a great and lofty man as their 
representative. Such a man is the pres¬ 
idential candidate of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party—Eugene V. Debs. 

A truer heart and purer mind, a more 
sincere friend of toiling humanity has 
not been born on earth in our country 
and century. 

Let us, then, all do oiir very best in 
order.to insure as many votes for him 
as we possibly can. Every vote cast for 
Debs means a vote for the improvement 
of the prospects of our own nation; 
means a vote for a better, nobler, more 
human life; a vote for a better future 
for the coming generation. 


A FABLE 

There was once a burglar who broke 
into the residence of a Doctor of Divin¬ 
ity, with the purpose of benevolently as¬ 
similating sundry valuable articles pos¬ 
sessed by the reverend gentlemep. 
While the burglar was engaged in this 
task, he was surprised by the clergyman, 
whom he at once covered with a re¬ 
volver to prevent him from making an 
outcry. 

The pious man resolved to appeal to 
the burglar's conscience, and exhorted 
him to refrain from the intended rob¬ 
bery, telling him that if he persisted in 
his evil ways, he would lose his'precious 
soul. “That would have been true” re¬ 
plied the burglar, “had you preached it 
to me before 1 pried open your window; 
but now that I have commenced the 
theft, these moral questions have noth¬ 
ing to do with the case.” 

The clergyman was gp-eatly shocked 
at this reply, and the lack of morality 
which it indicated. “My dear brother,” 
he said, “do you not know that it is al¬ 
ways wrong to commit a crime? Re¬ 
pent while there is yet time. While the 
lamp holds out to burn the vilest sinner 
may return.” 

The burglar shook his head. “A year 
ago," he said, “your appeal might have 
moved me to repentance. But it is now 
too late.” 

“Oh, sinful pian,” cried the D. D., 
“what horrid crime have you committed 
that your conscience is so dulled?” 

“This is my first offence,” replied the 
burglar. “But last Sunday I heard you 
preach a sermon about ‘Our Duty in 
the Transvaal.’ I then learnt from your 
holy lips that when crime was once be¬ 
gun, it was the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to assist in completing it. As I 
am nothing if not patriotic, I will thaiik 
you to help me pack your silverware in 
my bag. Otherxvise I will be compelled 
by manifest destiny to fill you full of 
lead.”—^Justice. 


That man is blest 
Who does his best 
And leaves the rest; 
Then, do not worry. 


At present 11,000 people In Uverpool are 
living In 3,288 cellars. Independent ot 6,632 
cellars under houses. Slxtv-flve cellar 
dwellings were closed last year, and during 
the past ten rests 981 ot them have been 
closed to human habitation. 
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Brother Passmore is Heard From 
Again—is After the Bjshops 
Who Get Rich 


INTERESTING TO WORKINGMEN 


Servile Tools of Mammon Flayed by a Man 
of Courage and Convictions—Workers 
Arouse to Call of Duty 


Mr. Workingman, here is what Mat¬ 
thew Arnold, one of England’s greatest 
literary men, said a fcp’ years ago': 
".■\sk yourself if you do not sometimes 
feel in yourselves a sense that, in spite 
of the strenuous efforts for good of so 
many excellent persons amongst us, we 
begin somehow to flounder and to beat 
the air; that we seem to be finding our¬ 
selves stopped on this line of advance 
and Oil that, and to be threatened with 
a sort of standstill. It is that we are 
trying to live on with a 'ocial organiza¬ 
tion of which the day is over.” That is 
just what the Socialist has been telling 
you all these years 1 

Hear what General Booth of the Sal¬ 
vation .\rmy has to^say: "I am. quite' 
satisfied that these multitudes, these 
starving, hungry crowds, will not be 
s.aved in .their present circumstances. 
.Ml the clergymen, tract distributors, 
sick visitors and every one else who 
cares about the salvation of the poor 
r|iust make up their minds to that. The 
poor must be helped out of their present 
social miseries.” Certainly no one can 
accuse General Bootli of being one of 
"those terrible Socialists!” ! 

* * * 

The great Standard Oil university, 
the University of Chicago, will have a 
Russian chair. Certain Polish. citizens 
object, declaring that the Polish lan¬ 
guage is far surperior to that of the 
Muscovite, while the literature of Po¬ 
land is incomparably finer than that of 
Russia. The Chicago Daily News of 
July II says concerning this matter: 
"The Pole'was a man of refinement, cul¬ 
ture and advancement when the Russian 
was still a fierce semi-barbarian of half- 
Asiatic mold. It'is only natural that 
the Polish language should be richer, 
that , the Polish literature should far sur¬ 
pass that of the conquering Slav." But 
the News urges that there are other 
reasons not literary or-intellectual for a 
preference for Russian; and what do 
you suppose those reasons are? Why, 
"the great and growing bond of com¬ 
merce between Russia and .-Cmerica.” 
No matter in what direction you go, 
you bump against the Commercial In¬ 
stinct. In fact that same Commercial 
Instinct is the greatest obstruction to¬ 
day in the path of the world's progress, 
and it must be removed. The press of 
the United State.s—yes,2 and of the 
world—knows this, but it is handcuffed 
and don’t dare tell the truth; truth-tell¬ 
ing might curtail the advertising! You 
must depend on the reform portion of 
the press, and especially Socialist pub¬ 
lications, for the truth. The latter are 
edited and supjxirted by poor men and 
are not conducted for “what there is in 
it.” Everything these days is subserv¬ 
ient to the Commercial Instinct. Preach¬ 
ers and educators bow to it. That's 
why the workingman don't hustle out to 
church I 

* * V 

“Rev. Mr. Passmore Wields a Meat 
Ax on the Methodist' Bishops,” is’ the 
heading of a salty five-column article in 
the Denver Sunday Post of June 24 by 
Rev. F. F. Passmore, who was fired 
from the church because he is a Social¬ 
ist. It shows that the dear Methodist 
Episcopal brethren are keenly alive to 
the Commercial Instinct! Mr. Pass- 
more says that the keynote of the con¬ 
ference was sounded when General 
Rushing tappropriate name!) published 
in the Daily Christian Advocate that 
“One of the crying needs of the Metho¬ 
dist church today is more millionaires 
and multi-millionaires." Bishop Joyce 
prayed: “Lord bless our men of wealth," 
but he didn’t pray for the widows, or¬ 
phans and toiling millions. Probably 
the bishop had in mind that cynical say¬ 
ing, “God bless the rich: the poor can 
hustle.” According to Mr. Passmore a 
bishop’s job is a “snap” and bishops are 
thrifty: “In a world where there are 
so many people needy, in want, suffer¬ 
ing, and starving no man can be a rich 
man and a Christian. The old prophets 
were not rich men; Christ was not a 
rich man; the apostles were not rich 
men. No, these men were not rich men, 
neither id they uphold the saloons, 
slavery, gambling and oppressors. But 
Bishop Arnes ied worth $400,000: 
Bishop Simpson died worth $100,000; 
Bishop Peck died worth a good, fortune; 
Bishop Newman died worth $50,000. 
These men were rich, for they stood by 
the slaveholders and other rich oppres¬ 
sors.” 

Mr. Passmore thinks the church had 


the opportunity of the- ages at this con¬ 
ference, but it chose the evil side, and 
“Ichabod is now written over the doors 
of her chuches, colleges and universi¬ 
ties ;” which translated means that the 
church’s name is “Dennis.” He says 
the rules of the chuch forbid its mem¬ 
bers to rent premises for liquor houses 
or to drink liquor; yet when McKinley, 
who is a member of the church, visited 
the conference in 1896 the a.ssemblage 
rose to its feet in a huge demonstration 
of its joyous approval, notwithstanding 
the fact that at that very time he had 
property in Canton rented for saloon 
purposes. 

Mr. Passmore goes on to.say that “I 
once had great respect for the bishops, 
elders and ministers in general, for I 
thought that they were true and cour¬ 
ageous men of lofty souls who had risen 
to the sublime heights of unselfishness, 
and were what they professed to be; 
but after I joined the conference I met 
them in many places, and under differ¬ 
ent conditions when I found that they 
were false men, living two lives; wolves 
in sheep's clothing, hypocrites; I found 
them as Christ said of the hypocrites of 
His day: ‘This people draweth night 
unto Me with their mouth, and honor 
Me witJi their lips; but their heart is 
far from me.' It is sad to think that 
our bishops and the leading preachers 
of the'chureh arc living for the fine linen, 
purple and broadcloth that they can 
wear, and the best cuts of beefsteak they 
can eat. They live and move and have 
their being on no higher plane than the 
common worldling, politician and sa¬ 
loon man.” 

Well, they chose to worship Mam¬ 
mon rather than God. and “Verily they 
have their reward,” Jesus said. 

* * * 

I have no quarrel with true religion, 
and I revere the names of Jesus and 
Buddha. But the baseball bat is kept 
for “churchianitv”—sectarianism. 

* * * 

A sergeant of the United States army 
just back from the Philippines says that 
the natives are “too lazy to work.” Well, 
just wait until the white man gets his 
infamous industrial burden adjusted to 
tlieir backs; then they will be mighty 
glad to hustle perennially for a bare ex¬ 
istence ! 

» • » 

“Corporations have no souls.” Neith¬ 
er do most of their managers, apparent¬ 
ly; but thev do have intestines! 

* * * 

.•\ man is “class-conscious” when he 
recognizes the gp-eat fact that there are 
just two classes of people—non-owners 
and owners. The latter already possess 
, 83 per cent-of the wealth, and they It ve 
both feet in the trough after the remain¬ 
ing 17 per cent! 

* * * 

Mr. Workingman, open the windows 
of your soul and let the fresh air of in¬ 
dustrial freedom in! 

JACK POTTS. 


NO WORKINGMAN SHOULD MARRY 

“No workingman should marry or 
aspire to be the head of a family of chil- 
• dren.” 

This statement was made by a capital¬ 
ist in Chicago, when, in the pending la¬ 
bor troubles tliere, a body of working¬ 
men represented to. him that their wives 
and children are suffering for the neces¬ 
saries of life. / 

The words of the capitalists have been 
heralded over the country as sensational. 
Yet the declaration they convey is as 
matter-of-fact as the wages paid labor. 

The tendency i.s always to pay a man 
just enough to keep him working. And 
this does not include his family. Wages 
are fixed by the necessities of single 
men. The percentage of single men at 
work is always greater than the percent¬ 
age of married men. Statistics show 
this. If one of the latter refuse to work 
on what the former can live—very well; 
let him go. There is a single man to 
take his place and glad to get it. So 
competition tends to keep down wages 
to the cost of the single man’s living. 
Here is where women acquire a natural 
personal interest in the wage question. 
If a workingpnan marries you, poor girl, 
business takes no heed of the fact that 
it costs more (or two to live than one. 
When the baby comes, business, abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to the fact, docs not 
raise your husband’s wages. What 
business does in effect is to say to nan: 
“Here are your wages. We pay for 
what we get out of you. That's busi¬ 
ness. The rest is-your own affair. Be 
reasonable and live alone. • Take a wife, 
pinch, squirm, struggle, fall. It's all the 
same so long as your pick ax falls reg¬ 
ularly, so long is you have brwth 
enough and heart enough to work.”^ 

Thus Wages embody the plain every¬ 
day doctrine of wealth concerning the 
wisdom of marriage among toilers. In 
the war of capital kgainst labor a natural 
right of woman is; assailed—her right to 
be a happy wife apd mother.—American 
Musician. 

The Herald wUI be sent to any ad¬ 
dress in the United States SO weeks 
for 20 cents. 
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A Subject of Deep Interest fo Every 
Wage-Worker in the Land 
Read and Consider 


WAGES NOT PRICE OF LABOR 


The Purpose of Capitalists is to Have Capi¬ 
tal Return to Them as Money 
in Greater Magnitude 


By Gabriel Deville. 

M'ages appear to be the price of the 
labor performed, but this is merely an 
appearance, as can easily be seen. 
Wages can in fact only be less than or 
equal- to this price. If the labor per¬ 
formed was worth, let us say, $2, and if 
the workman received less than $2, we 
would reach tlic absurd conclusion that 
labor worth $2 is worth less than $2. If, 
the labor being worth $2, the laborer 
gets $2, what intcrest'would the capital¬ 
ist have in carrying on such operations ? 
You see, that in any event wages can 
not be the price of the labor performed. 
What are they, then? 

You ask yourselves how it can be that 
money, functioning as capital, breeds 
more money and yield to. its proprietor 
a greater sum than that which he had 
advanced. Here we liave the essential 
point, and therefore it is this which I 
am going to explain to you first of all. 

The movement of capital in the proc¬ 
ess of bringing forth surplus value, that 
is to say, a value over and above its own 
value, is divided into three periods. 

In the first period the capitalist ap¬ 
pears as a purchaser on the commodity 
(or goods) market and on the labor 
market. His money is converted into 
goods, warships, raw material and ma¬ 
chinery, in a word, into means of pro¬ 
duction, and into labor power.; tliat is to 
say, he buys the things and the people 
wliich are tiic elements of production. 

In the second period, the capitalis't 
functions as a producer of commodities, 
and this production produces objepts in¬ 
tended for sale. 

In the third period, the capitalist be- . 
comes a seller of the. commodities pro¬ 
duced. The purpose that the capitalist 
keeps ever in view is that his capital, 
leaving his hands as a sum of money of 
a given magnitude, shall return to him 
as a sum of money greater in magnitude. 
The money is not in his mind expended, 
hut advanced in order that it may growr 
larger. 

■VVlicn, in the first period, the capi¬ 
talist buys the means of production arid 
the labor power, there is an exchange. 
Can the exchange be the source of sur¬ 
plus value? Let us look into this. 

If a man who has plenty of wlieat, but 
who needs money and has it not, trades 
with anotlicr who has plenty of money, 
but is in want of wheat, a value of $100 
in wheat for $100 in money, from the 
point of view of utility there is in this 
transaction an advantage for both of 
them. The exchange in this respect, is 
a transaction by which each party gains. 
But, from the joint of view of wealth, 
the_ exchange of $100 in wheat for $100 
in money is an increase of value for 
neither of the parties, since each of them 
was in possession, before the exchange, 
of a value equal to that which he had 
afterward. The same amount of value 
remains constantly in the hands of the 
same party; only he holds it successive¬ 
ly under different forms. In the same 
way, when we exchange a $20 bank note 
for four $5 gold pieces, it may serve our 
convenience better, but there is no 
change in the quantity of value. 

Of course certain capitalists may 
cheat those who trade with tlicm; they 
may, in the first period buy for less than 
they are worth the things and the per¬ 
sons they require in order to produce, 
and they may, in the third, sell their 
products at a price above their value. 
Yet, if there is there, as you will shortly 
sec, a displacement of values to the 
profit of individuals, there is no creation 
of value; there is no surplus value. 

Suppose that Peter is very shrewd 
and has few scruples, and that he suc¬ 
ceeds in cheating Paul and James. Peter 
buys from Paul coloring material which 
he needs (or his dye-house, and pays $80 
for materials which are worth $106; 
there' is a profit of $20 for the first 
period. In the third, which is the period 
of the sale of the products, he sells to 
James for $120 dyed fabrics which are 
worth $100; here is a second profit of 
$20. That in this way Peter makes a 
profit of $40, there can be no doubt; but 
let us not look at the thing solely from 
the point of view of Peter, let us also 
look at it frpm a general point of view. 

Before these transactions we had $80 
in money in the hands of Peter, $10 
in coloring materials in the hands of 
Paul and $120 in money in the hanv'ls of 
James, making a total of $300. Alter 
the operations of Peter, we have $120 in 
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DEBS STANDS TO THE END 


A week ago reference was made in 
these columns to a press dispatch sent 
out from Chicago to the effect that about 
•Oct. I Eugene V. Debs, candidate of the 
Social Democratic party for president, 
would withdraw in favor of the Demo¬ 
cratic party and \V. J. Bryan. It hardly 
seemed necessary to say that this report 
was a miserable falsehood, without a 
shadow of truth to sustain it. Because 
it is false, and on that account serves 
the dishonest purposes of capitalist poli- 
'icians and pressmen of both the old 
parties, it has been given great promi¬ 
nence during the week and persistently 
written about as if it were true. We 
may, therefore, with propriety, again 
characterize this Democratic canard as 
it deserves. It reveals the design of 
the capitalist press and is an index of its 
program. Up to this time we have been 
blotted out of the press, the policy be¬ 
ing to utterly ignore us. But the Social 
Democratic party is so persistently in 
evidence in every quarter that it cannot 
be ignored; hence, the party and its can¬ 
didate must be lied about so as to mis¬ 
lead and demoralize its adherents, and 
herein is Uic animus of the Chicago 
story, which, upon the face of it, is too 
absurd to merit serious treatment. 

■As a Socialist and the candidate of 
the .Social Democratic party, Eugene 
Debs stands opposed to all capitalist par¬ 
ties. Socialists and all in sympathy with 
them who will this year cast their first 
ballot for Socialism, may rest assured 
that Comrade Debs is in this contest*un- 
til it closes, and if the working class is 
true to itself in the approaching elec¬ 
tion and those who toil for a mere wage 
driblet consider their best interests, 
every solitary one of them will cut loose 
from all the old parties and give their, 
support to the party that stands for So¬ 
cialism, that is to say, the abolition of 
the wage system and inauguration of 
economic freedom. 

The Democratic party is not opposed 
to thcj capitalist competitive system, 
There is not a word ir its platform 
against wage slavery. In no essential' 
particular does it differ from the Re¬ 
publican party, and no wage worker, 
ought to be deceived by its wordy and 
meaningless declarations. The vital, 
commanding issues of the hour, all 
growing out of capitalist production and 
never to be solved except by the adop¬ 
tion of Socialism, arc studiously ob¬ 
scured and the platform adopted with 
so much 'noise at Kansas City is entire¬ 
ly satisfactory to Crokcr and his crew 
of trust-smashing patriots. 

The Social Democratic party is equal¬ 
ly opposed to all capitalist parties. Im¬ 
partial in its opposition, it can have no 
choice. It has none. 

Four years ago Eugene V. Debs sup¬ 
ported Bryan and the Democratic party. 

■ After the election a number of the lead¬ 
ers met at Chicago and among other 
things it was agreed that “Debs and his 
ilk were largely responsible for Bryan’s 
defeat and such Socialists, anarchists, 
etc., must be read out of the party and 
gotten rid of, or the respectable ele¬ 
ments will be driven out of it.” 

These same gentlemen are today smil¬ 
ingly and whisperingly assuring Social¬ 
ists that the Democratic party is 
"strongly Socialistic,” and will surely 
“accomplish the Socialist’s desire.” 
They have foi gotten that "Debs and his 
ilk” were largely “responsible for Bry¬ 
an’s defeat” four years ago, as they then 
declared, and would now have the vot¬ 
ers believe that “about Oct. i Debs will 
withdraw in favor of Bryan.” The fact 
is, and the working class of this country 
should know it by this time, the Demo¬ 
cratic leaders will declare for anything, 
promise anything, and manufacture false 
reports to catch voters and capture the 
spoils of office. It is impossible for them 
to understand that a man can stand 
immovable for a principle 'nd hold in 
lofty scorn and contempt tuc entire 
bribing power of plutocracy. 

'There wli be no withdrawal and no 
retreat will be sounded by the party. 
From every section of the country come 
assurances of enthusiastic support, and 
we are within the bounds of modest 
statement when we say that November 
will bring a revelation to capitalism and 
its subservient parties. 


AN IMPRESSIVE CEREMDNY 

In the beautiful cemetery for pet ani¬ 
mals and birds at Dellwood-on-the- 
Hudson a big brown and white collie 
dog. for niany years the pampered pet 
of Mrs. John T. Stephens of New York, 
was buried a few days ago. A marble 
headstone bearing the collie’s name and 
age stands above his grave. 

When the pet died the grief of his 
friends was very great. He was placed 
in a casket lined with while satin and 
friends placed flowers on his coffin. 

Many of them shed tears over the 
body of the pet. The casket was hidden 
beneath flowers, and beside-it his mate, 
another big brown and white collie, sat 
and mournfully howled. 


In one of those cemeteries of the liv¬ 
ing, where the poor outcasts of human¬ 
ity swarm in Chicago, the home of 
millionaires and churches, a poor and, 
aged woman, too feeble to' help herself 
and too proud to beg, was found by the 
police in a dying state. She had not 
tasted food for two days, her haggard 
face and emaciated form bore evidence 
to the terrible suffering she had endured. 
She died. No marble headstone marks 
the resting place of this American 
mother. She was laid in no coffin lined 
with delicate fabrics. No friends were 
there to place flowers upon her grave 
—only a stranger did that. This home¬ 
less woman, crushed and heart-broken 
by the relentless operations of an in¬ 
human system, died unwept with none 
to do reverence to her womanly sacri¬ 
fice and service in a world for two thou¬ 
sand years under the "benign influences 
of the Christian religion.” 


Lena Bcrker, eleven years old. left 
her home last week in Chicago to search 
for somebody to.buy her services for a 
living wage. Her efforts were unsuc¬ 
cessful, nobody wanted her. Discour¬ 
aged and sick, she slept in doorways 
and picked her meals from alleys until 
a policeman found her half starved last 
Sunday night, when prayers were being 
said in a thousand city churches. Next 
morning the' system we live under did 
the best it could, sent her to one of its 
institutions with other outcasts. 


And down in North Carolina thou¬ 
sands of children are being worked in 
the mills without education and worked 
from 6 o’clock in the evening until 6 
o’clock in the morning for to cents a 
night 1 Human flesh is cheap, but pet 
collies come high. 

None wept over the grave of our un¬ 
known mother. 

The dead collie’s mate sat by the 
casket and mournfully howled! 


THE VACANT CHAIR 

ObservatiOr; discloses the fact that in 
the offices about town arc many vacant 
chairs, until lately occupied by type¬ 
writers, clerks, etc., and that the em¬ 
ployers themselves are doing what lit¬ 
tle work needs attention. This state of 
affairs is.an index to the future; work 
is slacking up; jobs are hard to get and 
easy to lose. The vacant chairs will 
soon be dust covered. 

But the clerk, stenographer and type¬ 
writer will have plenty of company, for 
there arc vacant places at the bench and 
the lathe, and in shop, mill and factory 
the toiling masses begin to realize the 
emptiness of the prosperity babble and 
the uncertainty of their days undar cap¬ 
italist employment. The call of the hour 
upon Social Democrats is imperative. 
The duty is to push the propaganda for 
Socialism nerw and to save the wage 
working class from the folly of support¬ 
ing with their votes either Bryanism or 
McKinleyism—both of w’hich, when cor¬ 
rectly interpreted, mean Capitalism. 

^ NOTES AND COMMENT 


Jerry' Simpson will soon be left alone 
with, his real friends, the Bryan Demo¬ 
crats. Every prominent populist with 
conscience'and intelligence is coming 
into the Social Democratic party. Se¬ 
attle, take notice: The latest arrival 
is Ex-Governor L. D. Lewellyan of 
Kansas. 


Mr. Pitts, of the Commercial Travel¬ 
ers’ Association, thinks the traveling 
men will this year vote the Bryan ticket 
from the standpoint of self-preservation. 
Some of them will, but we know a large 
number who will do the more sensible 
thing, from the standpoint of protect¬ 
ing themselves and their families, vote 
the Social Democratic ticket. 


Let us see: If United States sena¬ 
tors were elected by popular vote, how 
would that improve the condition of the 
fellows who work for a dollar a day? 
Perhaps Mr. Bryan will tell us on Labor 
day. Or,kif the corporations are to be 
protected “in their legitimate interests,” 
what effect will that have on the fellows 
who work for corporations at a dollar 
a day ? What real issues does the Dem¬ 
ocratic party face, anyhow? 


If the average wrage increased from 
$248 in 1850 to 8400 in 1890, the work¬ 
ingman is better off, isn’t he? Wait a 
.minute; The wealth per capita of the 
working class in 1850 was $239.50, bnt 
in 1890 it was only $184. But the wealth 
per capita of the parasite class went up 



from $1^3 to $8,085. So, you see, the 
workingman gets only enough to keep 
him alive today; what is called a “rise 
in wages” is really a decline, when -meas¬ 
ured by the increased production, be¬ 
cause, you know, all wealth is produced 
by lalxir and the producing power of 
the nation increased fivefold from 1850 
to' 1880. Have you anywhere heard of 
workingmen receiving a fivefold increase 
of wages? 


Chauncey Depew has made the dis¬ 
covery that this great American nation 
produces 82,000,000,000 worth more 
than it can consume. But he has not 
yet learned vyhat Socialists have, that 
this surplus represents a part of the 
values stol#n from the wealth produc¬ 
ing class by the Capitalist system, that 
the reason the surplus exists is that 
workingmen are so poorly paid they 
can’t buy back what they produce. 


The Republican national committee 
sent out in 1896, for the purpose of 
deluding workingmen into voting for 
McKinley, 130 carloads of literature. 
The National Campaign Committee of 
the Social Democratic party, now or¬ 
ganized, would like to send out one full 
carload this year as an antidote to Re¬ 
publican (and Democratic) rubbish. 
One full carload would do the trick. 
Contributions may be sent to Campaign 
Commute, S. 1 ). P., 126 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


. .\n advertisement in the New York 
Herald for a young lady to do clerical 
work, at a salary of $3.50 per week, 
brought over 500 replies, .\nother ad- 
vertisemei.i in the same newspaper, for 
a woman able and willing to do house¬ 
work. and who .would like a home where 
she would be treated according to the 
Golden Rule, received only, one ^‘ply. 
and that was from a we.ilthy old lady 
who evidently got into the wrong col¬ 
umn, for she begged an i’ltervicw, of¬ 
fered to give references, and promised 
the atlvertiscr a good home and the 
most considerate treatment! 


SOCIIL DEMOCRATS HAVE 
DISTiNGJISHED ENCORSEMENT 

John Brisben Walker has an article 
in the July Cosmopolitan, on "The 
Trusts and the End,” which raises the 
(|uestion why he is not supporting the 
Social Democratic party and lending the 
influence of his -magazine to the advo¬ 
cacy of its principles. If ^lr. Walker 
believes in the socialization of the trusts 
and a democratic administration of in¬ 
dustry for the benefit of all the people, 
he is-a .Social Democrat. He says: 

"No well-informed man in the busi¬ 
ness world of tod.ay. but believes that 
with two or three hundred millions lat 
his disposal, a brain as able as some of 
those now in active careers may in turn 
attack and crush one leading business 
interest after another until even the mil¬ 
lionaires may bg swept from the field 
and practically all the wealth of the 
country concentrated in one great cor¬ 
poration.” 

Mr. Walker further says: 

"First—The 'trusts are in the direc¬ 
tion of organization of the methods of 
production.” 

Second—Nearly all the benefits of 
these magnificent organizations now go 
to a few individuals. 

"Third—It is contrary to the best in¬ 
terests of the public and dangerous to a 
republican form of government that 
these profits should continue to accum¬ 
ulate in such percentages. 

"Fourth—How are we going to bring 
the benefits of scientific organization in¬ 
to the hands of the manv instead of the 
few?” 

He declares that there is only one 
remedy—and that is the remedy pro¬ 
posed by Social Democrats. His con¬ 
cluding words are as follows: 

"Here we are, then. Eighty millions 
of people under a form of government, 
which may be denominated a republic 
tempered by tlie use of money at the 
polls, up against the question of the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Let it go on upon 
present lines and in ten years more not 
all the intelligence of the nation can 
provide a remedy. .-\nd is there any 
remedy today? One only—government 
ownmship. ... I challenge any reason¬ 
ing mind taking up this subject without 
regard to past prejudices to arrive at 
any other goal than public ownership. 
.... Let us brace up and look the sit¬ 
uation fully in the face. Either it must 
continue, and it is every moment grow¬ 
ing more like an avalanche, or it must 
end in public ownership.” 

NOMINATIONS FOR EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The following nominations have been 
received for the new National Executive 
Board; 

By Branch 4, Illinois.—Seymour Sted- 
man, Frank Roderus, Mrs. Corinne 
Brown, W. C. Horgan, J. H. Greer, Illi¬ 
nois; V. L. Berger, Wisconsin; Mar¬ 
garet Haile, ^Nlassachusetts; J. W. 
Kelleg, Indiana; A. W. Ricker, lotva. 

By Branch i, Illinois.—Mrs. Corinne 
Brown, Seymour Stedman, J. H. Greer, 
Frank Roderus, Jacob Winnen, Illinois; 
V. L. Berger, Wisconsin; Margaret 
Haile. Massachusetts; J. W. Kelley, In¬ 
diana; A. W. Ricker, Iowa. 


Sabscribera will And their expiration 
namber oa wrapper. Prompt rcaewal Is 
roqneated. 


THE FARMER AND HIS HORSE 

A Fable bj MocIImmi Warder 

, A certain farmer had a horse, which 
was very unruly. 'The name of the 
horse was Trust. It was all the time 
breaking into the farmer’s corn field, 
eating all it could, and destroying much. 
The farmer was sore perplexed, and 
could not think of a plan to stop the 
ravages of the horse—he let the animal 
run free. 

At last, he took- counsel with the wise 
men of the land to determine what 
should be done. These had many and 
varied suggestions to offer, and each 
thought his plan could control the beast. 

Said a .Governor; 

"The remedy lies in Publicity. The 
horse should be re(|uired to make regu¬ 
lar statements of his capitalization— 
that is. of the capacity of his stomach; 
and of his profits—that is, of the corn 
he eats. Then if his capacity is overesti¬ 
mated, and he eats too much, other 
horses will come and compete with him. 
He. therefore, cannot monopolize the 
field.” 

But the fanner was slow to believe. 

Said a Presidential candidate: 

"I have here a little bell, called Li¬ 
cense, which I will hang around his 
neck; alid we will require him to prom¬ 
ise before he goes into the field that he 
will nor eat loo much corn. If he breaks 
his promise, we will take off the bell, 
and encourage other horses to compete 
with him." 

But the farmer had his iloubts. 

Said the President of a College: 

"U'bat he needs is Social Ostracism. 
Drop his acquaintance. Give him the 
cold shoulilcr when you meet him. Don’t 
invite him to your barn to partake of 
your hospitality. That will'in time cure 
him of his greedy propensities." 

The fanner was incredulous. 

.'said a .Supreme Court Judge; • 

"^'ou cannot molest him. He is ex¬ 
ercising his constitutional prerogatives. 
)’ou cannot infringe upon his vested 
rights." 

The fanner despaired. 

Said a New-idca Socialist: 

"Let us catch him and put upon his 
back the harness of -Public Ownership. 
Then we will set him to raising more 
corn." 

But the others cried: "\'isionary! 
Crank! .Anarchist! You are crazy! 
You would overthrow society!” .And 
they hcajicd much ridicule upon him. 

Yet the farmer began to think. 


UTOPIA, OR THE IDEAL STATE 

The stress of life as we know if in 
our selfish community,' is so great for 
all of us that one has a longing for ex¬ 
istence- without worry and with means 
for the enjoyment of life. But the con¬ 
dition- that would satisfy some would 
fail to meet the approval of others. Is 
there any way to change the present 
condition of life, from our present self¬ 
ishness? Probably not. Can any one 
hundred persons agree upon an ideal 
that would be acceptable tomorrow, or 
any time afterwards? 

Not long ago an aide man said: "We 
are going charity mad and our sym¬ 
pathy for misfortunes is making more 
beggars.” The intention of those who 
give charity is, in most cases, to do 
good, with the idea of moving the world 
on in the direction of L'topia, an ideal 
state, where there is-no misery or want. 
This idea is a noble one, but will not 
• accomplish the purpose under our self¬ 
ish system. .-\greeablc employment 
w th equitable distribution will sooner 
do it. 

■Are there not men today who tell us 
of the great, good and wise men of a 
hundreil years ago? Who gave us ex¬ 
amples of unselfishness, modesty, truth 
and integrity, in poor comparison with 
nien now living? There are men liv¬ 
ing now 1^0 are equally, as good in 
morals, as were our ancestors, but are 
now in the minority, therefore have not 
the influence to counteract the motives 
of selfishness as formerly, the great 
cause of undermining all the other vir¬ 
tues of civilization. 

Suppose that a hundred years ago 
some prophet had predicted that in the 
beginning of the twentieth century we 
could travel with safety and comfort 506 
miles in a day and night on land, an! 
nearly the same on the ocean to other 
countries; receiving news of important 
happenings from most any part of the 
world in one day; that the heating, cook¬ 
ing and lighting in houses would be done 
without fire; houses bpilt twenty stories 
high and no climbing of stairs required; 
machines built that could talk and sing 
perhaps better than some men or wom¬ 
en ; that the coming of storms and cold 
would be known in advance; that the 
human liody could be made transparent 
to see broken bones, diseased tissue 
and other substances; that pain would 
be prevented in operating on an arm, 
leg, eye or any part of the body; in fact 
all varieties of inventions introduced in 
that time. 

If any one had suspected then that 
such discoveries and conveniences could 
be brought to such perfection as' they 
are, the people then would have wished 
to live and see it and enjoy the ideal 
state; yet we who live and have them 
all consider them as necessary ;o life as 
air and water, and appear sometimes to 
be no nearer the ideal state than our 
ancestors were. This selfishness on our 
part is the stumbling block toward the 
ideal state; if that were done away with, 
the ideal state would be close at hand. 

Mere knowledge is not the ideal con- 


j dition. -Utopia is the perfected charac- 
j. ter. This will make a perfected sodetv 
I with ideal environments. 
j History teaches us that for hundreds 
i of years in Europe, and nearly a hun- 
j dred years in this country has been a 
continual effort to improve the condition 
of the people by laws, regulation, free¬ 
dom here, suppression there, to organ¬ 
ize into an ideal state. Yet who dares 
to express an honest conviction in Eu¬ 
rope on any important matter? T^j 
slightest disturbance is liable to bring 
on a continental war. ® 

In each presidential election in this 
country the same state of affairs exists 
and why? Each nation wants the'whole 
world for a market for its surplus prod¬ 
ucts. Where there is no demand for 
work there is not much to eat. Utopia 
is that condition .where one can do most 
for others, where the pleasure comes 
from active and sympathetic interest for 
the comfort and well being of those not 
so fortunate as others. Any other ideal 
is scarcely worth striving for. 

H. H. MEYER, 


Comrade Kicker at Work 
Mr. A. W. Ricker, of Lone 'Tree, la., 
state organizer for ' the .Social Demo^ 
cratic party, has-been in the city since 
Monday night arranging for the state 
convention of Iowa Socialists, which is 
to be held here on Friday. August 10. 
Exclusive of the old S. L. 1 ’., which has 
been organized in this state for four 
years, and is amalgamated with the 
movement, the Social Democracy has 
active organizations in nearly all coun¬ 
ties east of Des Moines, all the work of 
less than two months. Among those 
who are known throughout the state and 
are connected with the movement, may 
be mentioned Prof. Geo. D. Herron, of 
Grinnell, now traveling in Europe, but 
who will return for the campaign; Hon. 
Chas. .-X. Lloyd, people party candidate 
for governor three years ago. Rev. 
Chas. E. Brecken, of Muscatine, prom¬ 
inently identified with the state federa-f 
tion of labor, John L. Rice of Monroe 
county, of the mine workers, J. B. 
Welzenba.ch, of Davenport, of the S. L 
P., and a host of union leaders of more 
or less local renown in their own cities. 
—Oskaloosa (la.) Herald. 


A Brlckluj-er for Governor 

The Salt Lake Tribune says of Com¬ 
rade .Martin Wright, Social Democratic- 
candidate for governor of Utah: “The 
nominee of the Social Dchiocratic party 
for governor of Utah, was born in the 
city of Providence, R. L, July l, 1849, 
of- Yankee and Engl'sh parentage. By 
trade he is a bricklayer of the' trades 
luvion kind, of the international and lo¬ 
cal tyiie. He came to Utah in the 
spring of 1876: has resided here in. Utah 
since that time. 

“He has resided in Mt. Pleasant sev¬ 
enteen years, and lost his first wife here 
nine years ago. 

“Mr. Wright is a good citizen aijd a 
liard working man, and a man who, 
when once convinced he is on the right 
track, puts forth every effort to do what 
he considers his duty. Wliile Mr. Wright 
fully realizes he stands no show of elec¬ 
tion, he says his interest in the cause 
is as sincere as any man’s could be.” 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 

The strike of London dockers still con¬ 
tinues, but, Justice says, there appears lit¬ 
tle likcllhoiod of any other unions comlni; 
out in support of them. 

. The only elective body at Gibraltar is thu 
Chamber of Trade. The Rcpublica Social at 
Vallencla states that four Socialist work¬ 
men have been elected members. 

The Austrian Socialist party has just is¬ 
sued a manifesto c.'ilHn^ for the adoption of 
universal suffrage throughout the empire. 
A large number of this manifesto has been 
Issued. 

M. Mouse writes in Lc Mouvement 8o- 
ciallstc on tho Transvaal war, pointing out 
how It was caused by capilallsts who wish¬ 
ed for higher dividends; he also calls, at¬ 
tention to the fact that protests have been 
made by the British Socialists and by the 
trade unions. 

The International Congress of Miners 
bus been holding its annual meeting lu 
Paris. It Is reckoned that about 1.200,0)0 
miners were represented. About half of 
these were English and Scotch. There sre 
about 130,000 In France. 120,000 In Belgiom. 
250.000 In Germany and 100.000 In Austria. 

At the election at Waldenburg. Germany, 
j the Socialist Sachse has been returned. The 
election is noteworthy, as the Socialist poll¬ 
ed more votes than at the previous el»>c- 
tion and every effort was made to defoat 
him. It proves, as Vorwaarts says, that the 
government policy is not as popular as poo* 
pie believe. 

In La Revue Sociallate for June. E. Van- 
dervelde, In an article on Socialism and 
agriculture, shows how in Belgium the 
small peasant proprietor is becoming 
tinct. Just as In industry, where the small 
man is disappearing, so in agriculture the 
large farm Is becoming the rule, as U fa#’ 
be worked much cheaper and; better. 

Statistics are now published giving the 
corrected number of votes recorded at the 
general election In Italy. The Social¬ 
ists obUined 215,841 votes; this is a gfdat 
increase, for In 1897 they only obtained 
184,602, and In 1895 only 76,359 votes. The 
great strength of the party Is In the norA 
In loOmbardy. Piedmont, Tuscany 
Venetla, and their weakest spot Is I* 
south. 

On the 24th June a congress of ropf^ 
aenutlves of all the Socialist assoclatlcms n 
Holland was held at Amsterdam. The 
forty-two associations which were repf^ 
sented nnanlmoualy voted In favor of • 
resolution which expressed the ddterttJna- 
tion to unite tbemselvea in one orgaitiap 
Uon. The Socialist AllUnce and the »- 
clal Democratic Labor party have ettHe* 
queotly ceased to exist as separata tW®* 
isatlona. In the opinion of Van Kol 
unification of the Socialist forces of Bonsai 
marks the end of anarchism In that eonatir* 









\ oted, on motion of Carey, that while 
the committee on credentials is prepar¬ 
ing its report the committee on rules be 
allowed to report, the contesting dele¬ 
gations on both sides to be allowed 
voice and vote. 

Smith of Brockton, for the committee 
on rules, recommended the following 
program for the remainder of the day: 

Report of committee on credentials. 

Election of permanent officers of the 
convention, to consist of chairman, vice- 
cnairman, secretary and two assistants. 

Election of committee on resolutions. 

Report of same. 

Election of state committee. 

■ Appointment of committee to invite 
S. L. P. delegates to this convention; 
anti a rule limiting speeches to five min¬ 
utes, no member to speak more than 
once until all have spoken who wish, 
the leader of the opi>osition to' be al- 
lowetl five minutes to close the dehate. 

Report accepteil. 

A collection, amounting to $32.09. 
was then taken up to cover expenses of 
the convention. 

On the committee on credentials work 
was done to make the angels weep, and 
the labor-saving machine rejoice in the 
depths of its metallic heart. They ac¬ 
cepted four delegates from branches 
which had not been hear<l from at head¬ 
quarters for a year; one from a branch 
which had only four members enrolled 
at headquarters in any kind of standing, 
and is, therefore, not a legal branch; 
three from a branch which had, before 
the call was issued, dropped the thirty 
members whom they represented for 
non-payment of dues; three others who 
had been elected at a special meeting 
called by a man, as chairman, who was 
not . chairman of the branch at all, and 
so on through the whole list of contests. 
.■\nd they were all seated by the con¬ 
vention, debate having been shut off. 

N oted, on motion of Carey, that the 
report of the committee l>e accepted as 
a whole and the delegates seated. 

N'oted. on motion of Carey, to pro¬ 
ceed witli the regular order of business 
as recommended by the committee on 
rules. 

For permanent 'chairman. John C, 
Chase of Haverhill and Charles E. 
Lowell were nominated. 

Chase was elected ami Lowell was 
then made vice-chairman. 

For permanent secretary the nomi¬ 
nees were Margaret Haile, Clifford and 
Sherman. 

Margaret Haile was elected, and it 
was voted, on motion of Carey, that the 
other two act as assistants. 

N^oted, on motion of Carey, to sus¬ 
pend the rules and proceed to the elec¬ 
tion of a state committee. 

' Timson of Lynn, Hoffman of Everett 
and I^ird of Brocton were elected 
tellers. 

Again a comrade forgot himself, and 
moved that the state committee be com¬ 
prised of eight members elected from 
this bod)-, and one additional member 
from each congressional district. Carey 
promptly amended that we elect a state 
committee of twelve, to be elected at 
large, by this converrtion. The amend¬ 
ment carried. 

Twenty-four nominations were made. 
It was decided to vote by ballot, the 
twelve highest to be elected. 

As soon as the balloting was .over and 
the tellers had retired, it was voted, upon 
motion of Carey, that the rules be sus¬ 
pended and that a committee of three 
be appointed to inform the delegates of 
the S. L. P. that we are now ready to 
receive them for the purpose of nomi¬ 
nating candidates for office, and such 
other business as may properly come be¬ 
fore the body. 

The chair appointed Carey, Coulter 
and Lowell. 

In a few moments thirty-eight dele¬ 
gates from the S. L. P. (anti-DeLeon 
faction) entered the room, headed by a 
comrade carrying a large red flag, and 
were received and seated amid applause 
and cheers. 

One of the S. L. P. delegates then 
moved that this convention indorse 
Eugene \’. Debs for president and a 
S. D. P. man moved that Job Harriman 
be indorsed for vice-president. Both 
motions carried, and “all went merry as 
a marriage bell.” 

It was voted, on motion of Carey, that 
the name under which these candidates 
stand be the Social Democratic party. 

The following state ticket was then 
nominated, Carey nominating the gov¬ 
ernor : 

For governor—Charles H. Bradley, 
Haverhill (S, D.). 

Lieutenant governor—Geo. H.NN renn, 
Springfield (S. L.). 

Secretary of state—A. \V. Barr, Wor¬ 
cester (S. b.). 

Treasurer—Stephen O'Shaugnessy, 

Boston (S. L.). 

Auditor—Frank S. Walsh, Brockton 
(S. D.). 

Attorney general—J. A. -Billings, 
Rockland (S. D.). 

•Voted, on motion of Carey, that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
bring in a list of presidential electors. 

While this committee was out, the fol¬ 
lowing platform committee was elected: 
MacCartney, Putney, Oliver, Mailly, 
Coulter. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that the 
question of platform be settled bv the 
platform committee, acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with the state committees of the S 
L. P. and S. D. P., and whatever they 
decide upon shall be adopted. 

Again a rash comrade made a motion 


that a committee on resolutions be now- 
elected. Carey amended that the com¬ 
mittee on platform be a committee on 
resolutions, and that all resolutions be 
read before this convention without de¬ 
bate and referred to the committee, to 
be reported back to this meeting tonight. 
-■Nmendment carried. 

Several resolutions were offered, and 
the committee withdrew to consider 
them. 

Carey then moved that the state com¬ 
mittees of the S. D. P. and S. L. P. act 
jointly. After a brief debate, closed by 
vociferous calls for the previous ques¬ 
tion by the machine, the motion was 
^carried, the S. L. P. delegates joining in 
the vote. 

The committee on resolutions recom¬ 
mended the following; "Resolved, that 
all questions relating to the standing of 
the party toward national boards, wheth¬ 
er the Chicago National Executive 
Board or the New York "Unity” Con¬ 
ference Board, be left entirely to the in¬ 
dependent action of each branch of the 
party voting at their several branch 
meetings'; and that we. the S. D. P., 
without regard to our standing to any 
executive board, join with the S. L. IN 
in this convention according to the call 
of our state committee. That the state 
committees elected by the S. D. P. and 
S. L. P. be a joint state committee.” 

MacCartney brought in a minority re¬ 
port amending the last sentence to read 
titat the two committees ".act together 
as a campaign committee during the 
coming state and national campaign." 

Carey nioved the adoption of the ma¬ 
jority report. Margaret Haile moved 
the substitution of the minority report. 

And, can you credit it. comrades in 
other states, this most important reso¬ 
lution of the whole convention was put- 
through without debate! .So that you 
may not lose all resjicct for the Massa¬ 
chusetts comrades. 1 ought to explain 
that it was now about 8 |>. m.. the dele¬ 
gates had had no supper and most .of 
them anxious to get off to catch trains. 
The whole day had been frittered away 
over trifling routine Tuatters. the con¬ 
vention not being permanently organ¬ 
ized until about 6 p. m.. and all the 
important business had to be crowded 
into an hour or two. The loyal com¬ 
rades were Social Democrats, and came 
into the convention expecting it would 
be carried on with at least a semblance 
of fairness. It did not take tbem long 
to realize that hey were up against a 
labor-saving machine, and tliey did not 
know how to deal with it. Seeing its 
uselessness, many of them gave up the 
fight, especially as the S. L. P. votes 
now swelled the majority by thirty-eight. 
So be lenient with loyalists, comrades. 

The previous question was called for. 
the minority report was put and voted 
down, though it had generous support. 
The majority report was put and vo¬ 
ciferously carricci, the S. L. P. joining 
in the vote. 

The following state committee was de¬ 
clared elected: N\\ P. Bosworth. \\'. P. 
Porter, J. C. Chase, James F. Carey, 
.Addison \\'. Barr, E. W. Timson. S. E. 
Putney. M. J. Konikow, A. G. Clifford. 
-A. McDonald. J. W. Sherman and C. 
E. Lowell 

To sum up the whole, pr(x:ecdingS' in 
a word: One man said so; and "so did 
his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts.” MARGARET HAILE, 
Secretary of the Convention. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

Wisconsin comrades will hold their 
state convention the latter part of Au¬ 
gust. 

Branch 23, Wisconsin, elected officers 
at its meeting July 25. The branch is in 
excellent working order. 

We note with pleasure that a new 
publication is to be started at Blum, 
Texas, to be known as the Southern So¬ 
cialist, and hope its projectors will meet 
with success. 

The National Campaign Committee is 
I)rinting leaflets for propaganda to be 
sold at a low price—cost of getting them 
to you. Read advertisement and order 
at once. 

Prof. Geo. D. Herron is announce<l for 
a course of lectures on moral philosophy 
and applied Christianity next winter at 
.Avalon College. Trenton, Mo., of which 
George McA. Miller is president. 

Comrade Jos. Jason writes us from 
Cincinnati that a "Young Men’s Social¬ 
ist League” has been organized. The 
purpose is to work among young men 
below 25 years of age and it is believed 
has a grand future. 

On Sunday, July 15, Comrade F. J. 
Hlavacek, editor of Spravedlnost, organ¬ 
ized a club of Bohemian women of the 
Social Democratic party in the Thirty- 
first ward of Chicago with nineteen 
members. He has also organized a new 
branch of the S. D. P. at Racine, Wis., 
with eleven members. 

A HALF YEAR’S GROWTH. 

The semi-aqnual report now being 
prepared by the National .Secretary 
shows that from January l to June 30; 
1900, the increase in membership of the 
Social Democratic party was over 3 ,ooo, 
an average of more than 500 per month. 
From present indications we have rea¬ 
son to believe that this splendid growth 
will be exceeded during the second half 
of the year. 


Bruch 1, Red L*kt Falls, mesu arery other 
Sunday In real estate olBoe o( Fred Qeaswaln. 
on Mnin 8t- A. Kin«sbur]rt SoertUrj. 

MlSttODRl. 

St. Louln- bendquartnn* Room 8 N. Fourtli 
BL Addreu all oommunlcatlona to E. Val Put> 
nam. Socretary. For Information concomlmi 
ward brancbei. inquire at tba aboTe addreea. 

Branch No. 7, Kansas City, meets eTsir 
Tuesday at I p. m. at 800 Union Ave. O. J. 
Stors, Secretary,. 180 W. Otb Bt. 

MONTANAe 

Branch No. 1. Butte, meet* erery Tburaday. at 8:^ 
p. m., Ensineere' UaU, Oweley Biuck. G. kmakel. Sec. 
«1 L. Part Street. 

Braoeh No. 2 meeU first sad third Sondays of each 
month at U. W. Wuod's home, Chico. Moat. 

NEW JERSEY 

Branch No. 1. SecieUry. Michael W. Bchor, 87 Lie- 
lanton et.^ 

UraDcli No. 5, Camden, N. J., meets erery ^ Sunday 
of the month. Pur particuiare addree« Paul Eberdina. 
12W Kaiybu’e A?eaue. 

Branch No, 8. (German) Newark, meets eeery third 
Saturday, at loternatumeJ Hall, 7BedturdSt. Uan« 
ilartwlg. Secretary,? Bedfoid St. 

Branch No. 6 (German), Patmvon, N. J., meats 
firet and third Mondayii ai 8 n. m. at Helvetia H»n , 
84-56 Van -Huaten St. Karl Linder, Secretary. 246 Ud- 
mnnd St. 

NEW YORK. 

Thef'ity Central Agitatiun CommiUee of GreaUr New 
York, mwu every eecvnd I’ueeday at 412 Grand etreet. 
^ inditor Hall. Jamee Allman, SecreUry. 3! nullulk at. 
care of Furward.” 

Hast Bide Branch, No. L New York. meeU 
every first snd third Thursday at 18 Clinton 
Sl a. Guyer. Secretary, lO Suffolk Bt. 

Branch No. I, 24tb Assembly pisirlct. meats 
second and fourth Wednesdays of the month at 
1U&9 Second At., at the ''Central.'' Henry Lana. Hecra- 
tary. 824 R 60th St. 

Branch No. 4. West Bide Branch, New York, 
meets second and fourth Tuesdays of ■ every 
month, at headquarters. 18 W. 9Bth Bt. Elisa¬ 
beth H. Thomas, Secretary. 

Branch No. 5 BrrKiklyn, New York, meets every Bstnr- 
day St 8 p. m., at Sd’Hiture St. Vlsitora weloom*. Corn¬ 
ice* desiring to organise should commuuicate with 
BiMretary Sol. Pressman, 19u Boerum Bt. 

liranch No. 1", New York, meets every Friday, at 8 p. 
m., iw E. Broadway. Lectures and discDMiims. Pqd- 
Uc invited. Organiser, Joseph Williams, ^ Henry st.; 

OHIO. 

Branch No. 2, Cleveland, meeta in Ohisen’a 
Hall, 66 York SC. second aad fourth Sundays at 
8 p. m. Lectures, discussions, business meet¬ 
ings, first and third Fridays at 8 p. m. 

Branch No. 8. Cleveland, meets first and third 
Sundays In each month at 8 p. m. In Ohlseo's 
« York Bt. Lectures and dlaeuaeloaa. , 

Hrauch No. 4. (iucinttaii, meets at Biiirvlien Hall 
southeast corner 9lh aud Pinm Sts., every Sunday at 2 
,p. m. Lectures and discoseions. Pnblie Invited. Jos. 
Jasin, Secretary. 14IU Central Avenue. 

Hraueh No, a. Uayton. Ohio, meets evsry 3d and 4(h 
^Friday evening, in Hall 27, Ceutral Trades ('onnoil 
HUtek. bveryooe interested in Socialism invited. J. 
C. Schawe, Chairman, W. Barringer. Secretary, P. O. 
Bo* 2W. .' 

Branch Nc. 8. Cincinnati, meeta every second 
and fourth Saturday In Worklnvmen’s Hall. 88 
Walnnt Su F. Hamel. Secretary, 1804 FHoU Bt. 

Branch .No. II. German, t’olambna. Thomas May Jr 
Secretary, Mrd 8t. 

PB.VNSYLVANIA. 

Branch N«i. 1, Philadelphia, meets every Monday, at 
H p ra., at 122 8. 3rd Street, until farther notice. 

Krie, meete every Sunday, 3 p. m.,at 
K. of L. Hall, 7l6 State St. Chairman, Joseph Stain, 
Secretary. J. K. Perry, 119 Sassafrasa St. 

Branch No. I. Pittsburg, meets 2Dd and last Wednes¬ 
day evening at 7:30 p. m. at t'unk Hall. 8. Mia 
and Josephine Sts. \V. Bohn. Prsaldenl, 244 Ad¬ 
dison St, J. H. I..ewls, 8ecreta,ry. 23J Jane Bt. 

Branch No. 4. ('ouder>«port. Meeta every second and 
lait nmlneiMlay of each niunlh la K. of L. limil. Chstt 
Koiopel. C airman: L. H. Mor'te, Secretarj. Hen. Cud- 
lugUm. Treasurer. 

Branch No. 5, Philadelphia, meets first Friday of 
each month—RfK’utive inuets every Sunday morning— 
ht h. U. I’.CInn at 423 B. Thin! St. Organiser. 

M. Gillis. lOO; S. Third St. v/.a«mser. 

Branch No. 10. WillisniHport, meets every Bnnday 
artertioun at 2 p. ro., in Social Labor hall. No. 10 Fe st 
3-1 Bt, G. H. Smith, chairmans Jno, Lyon, eecretary. 
'.43 Socoud .St. Public iDWte.1. . -wreou-j.^ 

WASHINGTON 

Branch No.’S. Tacoma. Meets every Monday evening 
at8p. m.,4l8 1lthSti>HfL ^u.oa 

'WISCONSIN. 

MilwankeeCentralCommittee.S. D. P., meets tierond 
ard fourth .Monday of the month at Brewers' HalL 
sontheast corner Fourth aud Chestnut its. 

Branch No. l. Milwaukee, meets at Kailer's HalL 
ronnh Street, betwetm State and Prairie, every secooa 
and fourth rhurMla> evening. 

Branch No. 2. Mllwaukea, meets every aeeond 
and fonrtb Friday in Geatke's Hall, comer Green Bey 
and (..oDcordia Ave. ^ 

Branch No. S. Sheboygan, meete every fourth 
Thursday of the month at Guetav BurfaM'a 
Hall on Pennsylvania Ava. R. Beboen. Secra- 
lar>'-Treaauper, 8. 12th BL* 

Branch No. 4. MUwaukea. meets every firet 
and third Friday each month at Heller's 
corner 33d and Brown Sta. George Moersohal, 
Secretary, 891 25th Bt. 

Branch No. 9. Milwaukee, meeta every fourth 
Friday of the month at R. Blgel's Hall, south- 
eaHt corner Orchard Su and 9tb Ave. O. Wild. Beore- 
tary. 

Branch No. 12. Milwaukee, meeta every firet 
and third Thursday of each month at Kraus’11 all, 21 
and Center St., at 8 p. m. SeeraUry, Rndolph Loesch- 
mao, 1126‘.Qrd St. 

Brauch Net. 211. Milwaukee, meets second and fnnrth 
Wedueoday of each mnnth, at 521 Clark atreet. Henry 
Harbieht, Sec.. 1U74 7tb Street. 

liuve your curd i II He rte cl iu tbe 
BUANCll OlKKCTOllY, 25 CeiitHper 
Moutb. It will help you in the work 
in your locality. 


Liberty Branch. Ban Praocleco: holds public 
meetings every Sunday and W^eqnesday even- 
In^. commencing at 8. Admlaslon free. 

Business meetings (for members) every Thurs¬ 
day evenlDf. 

Membership, Social Democratic Herald free to each 
member, 23 cents per mootfa. 

s APP^Y to tbe secretary. John C. Weslsy, 111 Tork 

Branch No. 1, .Loe Aogelea, meets eveiw Sun¬ 
day sfternoon St 8 o’clock at Woodmen’s HaU. 125H 
SpriogSt. J.Franc, 7t)0Dayton Ave., Secretary. 

Branch No. S, Alameda. California, boldv free public 
meetings every ^ end 4tn Sunday, B p. m. at ForesUre* I 
Hell, oor Park Si. and Bante Clara Ave. Busineas and ' 
Educational meetiogs (for members) l#t and 3rd Mun- 
^y., 8pm. at 2408 Eocinal Ave. Allan A. Cnxket, 
Bwiretery, 16lu Waluui St. 

COLORADO 

Branch No. I. Denver, mettuevery Bnnday at8.*00 p. m. 
at Ills (.alifornia Ave., Clias. M. Davu, Secretary, 1629 
litb Street. 

* Branch No. 3, Goldfield, meets every Snnday at 7:30 
p. m.. at City HaU. ('has. La I'emp. BMratary. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The (JoanecticQt Bute C^immittee meets the last 
Bnnday of-^n month at Turn HaU. EockvUls. L. 
Bcblaf, Secretary. 

Branch No. S, New Haven, meeta every Wednesdey 
evening, et 8 p. m., et Aurora Hall. C. Volmer. Bee. 

Hraoeb No.4.li5>ckyll^.Coun..meeU firet and third 
Thorsdays at Turn Hall meeting room. Village street, 
oeoretary. Bichard Niederwerfer. 70U. 

ILLINOIS. 

Meetings of Chicago Central Committee held 
regularly second and fourth Wednesdays of 
«ch mupth at Dr. J. H. Greer's ofllce, 62 Dear¬ 
born Bt. 

Branch No. L Chicago, meets every Wednesday 
evening. Thomas Klrwln, Secretary, 2604 Went¬ 
worth Ave. 

Branch No. 2 (Bohemian), Chicago, meets sec¬ 
ond and fourth Sundays at 2 p. m. at Nagl'a 
Hall. 6S6 Blue Island Ave. Vkclav Jellnek. Sec¬ 
retary, 606 Blue Island Ave. 

Braoeti No. 8 (Bohemian), Ctiieago, meets second and 
fourth Mundays at 8 p.m.'iQ Dutider's place, 1080 W. 
lath p.aoe. Joseph Dunder. Secretary. 

Brsneh No. 4, ( hicago. meats eecond and fourth Sun- 
B Andr. Muxik'i*. 40 String Bt. 

Pa il Cblapecka, BecreUry. S64 Hoble Bt. 

Branch No. 6 (German), Chicago, meets every 
first Saturday each month at 8 o clock at Nagi’s 
Kt 11. 635 Blue Inland Ave. near 18ih 8i. Albln 
Geieler, Secretary. 726 W. fiOih 8L 

llranch No. 8, (Bohemian) Chicago, meete second and 
fourth Sunday. ai9 a. ro.. St &UU2 Liuc Street. J A. 
Ara-trox, Secretary, 4940 Wood Street. 

Branch No. 9, Chicago, meets at 114% W. 63rd sL. first 
and third Sundays at 3 p. m. Kunwell H. Jtihusoo. ! 
Secretary, 652 E- 5Uh St. . | 

INDIANA. I 

Branch No. 6. Indianapolis, meets first Batur- I 
day evening and third Sunday afternoon of each I 
month at Relcbweln'a UaU. corner Market and 
Noble Sta 

IOWA. I 

Brsneb No. 3, Hiteman. meets every fonrth Friday lu 
the month at opera house. S. B. Jemiesou. ebairma . 
Jones Fisbor. urgauiser; Joseph SchullacuUHecretar^' 

KKNTJUCKV 

Branch Noi 4. Bellevue, meete isi and 3rd .''uoday, at 
3 p, m.: and'iuti aud 4tb Wedne^da) at 3 p. m.. at 91 
KairfielU ave. We will aim to mahe it inierv'itiug for 
all. Heury Listerman, Sec., iJ2 Foote ava. 

MARYLAND. 

Branch No. 1, Baltimore, meeta every Sunday 
at 8 p. m. at Carpenter's Hull, 660 E, Baltimore 
St. Iriibllc Invited 

Branch No. 2, Baltimore, meeta evsry Tuesday at 8 p. 
n. at Weutei s Hotel, S2tt W. (.'amdeo «t. Good speeches. 
PnbUc invited. Levia T. Joaee. Secretary. 2U2 W. 
oarre St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachuaetta Suite Committee meeta tbe 
flrat Saturrlay of each month at 724 Washington 
St., Boston. All dues and moneya fniended for 
the Slate Committee should be meat to the 
financial secretary, A. McDonald. 104 W. Spring- 
field 8L, Boston. All other correspondence 
should be addressed to tbe Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary. Margsj-et Halls. 6 Gleowood St., Rox- 
bury. 

Branch No. 2, Holyoke, meets second and 
fourth Mondays of each month at Sprlngdal# 
Tamer Hall. Gus. Geialer, Orgauizer, 587 Sumer Bt. 

Branch No. 6. Lynn, perrasment headgUariera. 

71 Mubfoe Bt. Business meetiug every Htmday night 
atlAi. 0{»ea houae. Public invited. Harry Gotiiiler, 
Bee.. 423 Essex St. 

Branch No. 9, BrockUiu. meets Friday nighte at 8 p. 
m. fiir uubmees at Sociaiiai HaU, Clark's Block, cor¬ 
ner Main aud (’.eater Bt*. Every comrade is ezpectrd 
to atteud one meeting a month. Mrs. .^nie Boewortb, 
Secretary, M Proapect st. 

Brunch No. 16, East Boston, meets evsry Mon¬ 
day at 8 p. ro. at 99 Chelsea 8 l Mias Jenny 
Segal. Secretary. 99 Chelsea Su 

Breach No. 29, Rozbury, Ma**., meeta at 24 Warren 
Ht..2.1 and 4[li Friday* of every mouth. Public iuvited 

Branch No. 8L Chelsea, permanent brsdguar 
ters. Room 2. Postofilce Building. Open every’ 
evening. Busliieaa meetings every Thursday at ' 
is p. m. Public invited. 

MICHIGAN 

Branch .No. 1, HattleCrrek, Mich., meet* 3nd and 4th 
Bunder of each mouth, at 3 p. m. at 10 W. Main Bireet, 
iu the Internaiioual Coogre** Hall. All are cordially 
invited. L. C. Rgcer*. Bucretary. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 

The Nalional Campaign Committee 
of the Social Democratic party was or¬ 
ganized last Sunday,'July 22, at Qiica- 
go. Robert Mcist^ was elected chair¬ 
man ; Joseph Finn, treasurer, and Sey¬ 
mour Stedman, secretary. The commit¬ 
tee held an all-day session, and a great 
amount of business was transacted. The 
I)ublication of a series of leaflets for 
I)ropaganda purposes was decided upon. 
Subcommittees on finance, literature, 
press and printing, organization, speak¬ 
ers and meetings were elected. 

Committee on Finance—Ed. Zeiglcr, 
Joseph Finn and James Wright. 

Committee on Literature—A. S. Ed- 
wartls, F. Svoboda, I'. J. Hlavacek, 
Howard Tuttle, V. L. Berger, Christian 
ifickelson. 

Committee on Press and Printing— 
Philip Brown, Jacob Winnen, Joseph 
Kozac. 

Committee on Organization—W. C. 
H rgan, James Beattie, F. Svoboda F 
W. Rehfeldt, Peter Knickrehm, A. Den¬ 
nison, Fred Brockhuesen, S. Stedman 
and Aug. Mohr. 

Committee on Speakers and Meetings 
—Seymour. Stedman, Oscar Loebel, 
Philip Brown. 

On motion it was decided that all 
members elected on the various sub¬ 
committees be made members of the 
general committee. 

The next meeting of the general com¬ 
mittee will be held-Aug. 19. 


CONGRESSIONAL AND LEGISLATIVE NOMINATIONS 

The following legislative and con¬ 
gressional nominations have been made 
by tljc Social Democratic party'in Chi¬ 
cago .ind Cook county: 

.Ninth Senatorial District—Charles 
Hassc. 699 West Twenty-first street. 

Thirteenth Senatorial IDistrict—Peter 
Knickrehm. 358 Johnson street. 

Second Congressional District—Jos¬ 
eph Kozak, 1048 West Nineteenth 
street. 

Third Congressional District—Chas. 
Tyl, 77O South Halstcd street. 

Fourth Congressional District—Fer¬ 
dinand Svoboda, 694 West Eighteenth 
street. 

First Congressional District.—Josepli 
R. Finn. . 

Board of Equalizatio'n.— Geo. C. 
Larson. i 

For State Legislature. Seymour 
Stedman. 


NEW BRANCHES 

Monroe, Iowa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Hayne, Wash. 

Joplin, Mo. 

NOMINATIONS CALLED FOR 

The Executive Board requests tbe 
Branches to make nominations fot a 
new board, to consist as provided for 
by the constitution, of nine members. 

NOTICE OF JOINT MEETING 

Members of Branches 4 and 7, Chi¬ 
cago, are hereby notified that meeting 
will be held at the Social Democratic 
Club room, 1541 Central boulevard, cor¬ 
ner of St. Louis avenue, Friday evening, 
July 27, for the purpose of nominating-a 
candidate for the state legislature and 
the transaction 61 such other business as 
may be deemed necessary. 


TO IOWA SOCIALISTS 

The Western Passenger .Association 
has granted a rate of one and one-third 
fare to our state convention providing 
100 delegates attend. Let our imme¬ 
diate efforts be toward making this con¬ 
vention a great success. I feel sure that 
we can secure an attendance of that 
number. In addition to the convention 
speakers, Comrade Debs will be present 
and deliver his lecture in the evening. 

A. W. RICKER. 


Twenty-six weeks fur 20 cents 
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CIUSE OF SOCIALISII IS 
disoraced in HASSACNUSETTS 


« UalMlttt,” undir B«uIm oI Ctray, Hm a Hachlna 
aad Conduct State C4Mi«anllofl and Astooteh 
Old-Party Manafart 


Do you remember the scene in “Pina¬ 
fore” where the hero stands in the cen¬ 
ter of the stage and sings his own 
praises and his-high appreciation of him¬ 
self, while an admiring crowd of rela¬ 
tives fill up the balance of the stage, 
hang upon his words and cheerfully 
chorus at every opportunity, “and so do 
bis sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts?” It is a number of years since 
I saw the opera, but the scenes of Sun¬ 
day, July 8, brought it very vividly to 
my mind. 


The third annual convention of the S. 
D. P. in Massachusetts met at Paine 
Memorial Hall, Boston, on July 8. State 
Secretary Margaret Haile called the 
convention to order and read the call. 
From that moment the division in the 
convention asserted itself. Charles E. 
Lowell of Whitman was nominated for 
temporary chairman by those who stood 
for loyalty to the national organization 
and for the principles of Democracy, and 
John C. Chase by the others. The vote 
resulted in a tic (107 on each side), which 
the secretary took great pleasure in de¬ 
ciding in favor of the loyal candidate. 
Comrade Lowell. We started out exact¬ 
ly even in numbers, but very unequal 
in equipment. This was an instance 
where God was not on the side of the 
heaviest battalions, but on the side of 
the latest improved labor-saving ma¬ 
chines, which enabled one-person to do 
the work of 107 and permitted of an ad¬ 
mirable division of labor. One man 
made all the motions, and all that the 
others had to do was to holler for them 
and to remember their slates for tbe 
credentials and other committees, all of 
which they faithfully did, ■ 

A few days before the conveittjon one 
of the machine men "peached on his 
pals”; told tis all about the cut-and- 
dried plans, the slates and the final cau¬ 
cus that was to be.held Saturday night 
at a hotel in Boston. He did not tell 
which hotel, but we have since learned 
that it was the Davis House. Most of 
their work, however, had been done, he 
informed us, t)y seeing individuals sep¬ 
arately. ■ 

Knowing this, and knowing also that 
the loyal delegates were many of them 
widely scattered branches and had never 
seen each other, a few of them who had 
come into town Saturday evening, in 
order to be on time-Sunday morning, 
put up at the same hotel in order that 
they miglit get acquainted and talk over 
the situation. In self-defense they Imd 
to at least know each other's names. 

The moment the temporary organiza¬ 
tion was completed the labor-saving ma¬ 
chine was started up and ran steadily 
until 8:10 p. m. 

You will find it bard to believe, com¬ 
rades in other states, that every motion, 
aside from nominations, that wos made, 
with two exceptions, was made by one 
man; but that is the absolute fact. 

Carey’s first motion was for a com¬ 
mittee of five on credentials, to be ap¬ 
pointed from the floor. An amendment 
was made that to save time the common 
courtesy of permitting the chair to ap¬ 
point should be granted. Then Carey 
pt up and in a well-feigntd righteous 
indignation charged that a caucus had 
been held at the Quincy House 
by the loyalists the night before, 
tdked about slates and capitalistic 
politics (!) and cramming things 
down the throat of the conven¬ 
tion (1); he thought it was perfectly 
Awful, and "so did his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts.” McCarthy re¬ 
plied for the loyalists that they had done 
nothing but what was perfectly fair and 
honorable, and made counter charges of 
caucusing and packing the convention. 
There the matter dropped and the com¬ 
mittee was elected from the floor. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that a 
committee be elected to receive, sort and 
count the ballots. Chase. Putney and 
Willett were elected and got to work. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that a 
committee of five on rules be elected. 
Ther were elected: S. L. Smith, Brock¬ 
ton; Dr. Gibbs, Worcester; J. Spero, 
Boston; Hoffman, Everett; Coulter 
and Chase. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that all 
persons nominated constitute the com- 
tnittee on rules. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that the 
convention adjourn until i :30. 


Promptly at 1:30 Chairman Lowell 
called the convention to order. 

Some comrade forgot himself and 
niade a motion. It was to the effect 
that the visitors be requested to retire 
lo the gallery, leaving the floor to the 
delegates. Carey objected, and the mo¬ 
tion was withdrawn. 

Report of the tellers on credentials 
*as received, the following committee 
l>eing elected: Haymaq of Haverhill; 
^kinson of Lawrence (which is three 
“tiles from Haverhill): Clifford of 
Ja®iaica Plain branch (which is also very 
■ear to Haverhill, through its leading 
“»n, D. M. Chase, a brother of John 
C-); A. W. Barr of Worcester, and Put- 
of Somerville. 

Voted, on motion of Carey, that the 
llJkBinittee on credentials take action im- 
liately and collect the credentials. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


Notleou of Brooch Moctloxn loMitod for 
tS C«Dt« per Month 
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ISUMMRY OF MRrS 
ROTED CRITICISMS OF 
CIPITILIST PROOUCTIOR 

By A. p. 

Marx’s early traininy was very favor¬ 
able to the study of economics. He had 
a very superior education, as well as 
the advantage of moving in an intellec¬ 
tual circle where every topic was 
brought to the bar of reason and severe¬ 
ly tested. In earlv life he mixed with 
the Hegelians, who at that time repre¬ 
sented the forward movement in social 
questions and intellectual thought. Po¬ 
litical economy was ^always a favorite 
subject with Marx, and when the labor 
upheavals prior to and including 1848 
in Germany and on the continent gener- 
allv enlisted his sympathies he s^n 
found that the bourgeois economists 
were drawn upon to liead back the for¬ 
ward movement. He, therefore, deter¬ 
mined at the first opportunity to give 
his serious attention to the subject of 
economics with the object of exposing 
the fallacies of the so-called great classic 
authorities. 

Marx applied what is known as the 
historical method to the study of eco¬ 
nomics, and in this connection his name 
has become associated with the theory 
known as the "materialist conception of 
history,” which shows that wealth pro¬ 
duction controls the action of men un¬ 
known to themselves. This presentation 
of the subject by Marx is well illustrated 
by a Russian critic and reviewer named 
N. Tschernyschewsky. who wrote at the 
time,of publication of Marx’s work: 

‘"nie one thing which is of moment 
to Marx is to find the law of the phe¬ 
nomena with whose investigation he is 
concerned. Of still greater 

moment to him is the law of their varia¬ 
tion from one form into another; from 
one series of connections into a differ¬ 
ent one. . . . Consequently Marx only 
troubles himself about one thing, to 
show by a rigid scientific investigation, 
the necessity of successive determinate 
orders of social conditions, and to estab¬ 
lish as far as possible the facts that serve 
him for fundamental starting points. 
For this it is quite enough if he proves, 
at the same time, both the necessity of 
the present order of things, and the ne¬ 
cessity of another order into which the 
first must inevitably pass over; and this 
all the same whether men believe it or 
not, whether they are conscious or uu'- 
conscious of it. Marx treats the social 
movement as a process of natural his¬ 
tory, governed by laws not only inde-' 
pendent of human will, consciousness 
and intelligence; but rather, on the con¬ 
trary, determining that will, conscious¬ 
ness and intelligence. . . . That is to 
say, not the ‘idea’ but the material phe¬ 
nomenon alone can serve as its starting 
point. Such an inquiry will confine it¬ 
self to the confrontation and the com¬ 
parison of a fact, not with ideas, but with 
another fact.” 

According to this author, Marx deals 
only with facts coupled with an an.xious 
desire to explain them to his readers. 
It is now our task to try and give brief¬ 
ly a sketch of those facts as contained 
in his analysis of capitalist production. 

Marx first of all inquires what is the 
form of wealth with which capitalism 
surrounds us today. He answers: The 
commodity form of wealth. A com¬ 
modity can, therefore, be accepted as 
the unit of capitalist wealth. He then 
analyses that commodity; A commodity 
is an object bf wealth, and an object of 
wealth is a thing of utility. That thing 
which administer.': to man's desires is 
an object of utility, and by that fact be¬ 
comes wealth, and when labor has been 
further expended on that object for the 
purpose of exchange, then it becomes 
known as a “commodity.” 

When such labor products are 
brought into exchange thejr value be¬ 
comes expressed by the act of exchange. 
Marx then examines value, use-valne 
and exchange-value. Value is a relation, 
or comparison which we make be¬ 
tween things. Like all other compari¬ 
sons, it is necessarily one of quantity. 
To say what is the value of a thing is 
equal to saying, “What is the quantity 
of a particular substance contained in 
your article as compared with mine?” 
Value is thus an equation of two quan¬ 
tities. When we come to commodities 
brought into exchange we have to dis¬ 
cover the substance of their exchange 
value. There are two substances fa¬ 
vored by economists—utility and labor. 
Marx, while demonstrating that utility 
is the substance of wealth and of use- 
value, denies that it is the substance of, 
exchange-value. Exchange-value pre¬ 
supposes an equation which precludes 
utility from acting as its substance. The 
substance of value is already contained 
in commodities; it is therefore objective, 
and has only to be measured to have its 
quantity expressed. Utility is of a sub¬ 
jective character depending on the de¬ 
sires of a person, and cannot be meas¬ 
ured objectively by a person. The utility 
of a pair of b^ts cannot be expressed 
until you have experienced it by wear¬ 
ing them, but their exchange-value is 
expressed when you purchase them. 
Utility being thus unable to find relative 
expression at the point of exchange 
cannot be the exchange value-giving 
, substance. 

Marx then asserts that labor is con¬ 
tained in all commodities, and that with- 
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out it social wealth would cease to be. 
Labor, being embodied in commodities, 
is objective, and can be quantitatively 
measured by time similarly as two 
bodies containing weight can be meas¬ 
ured by the gravitative force. 

The substance of exchange-value is, 
therefore, labor or human energy. 
Marx then shows that there are differ¬ 
ent forms or qualities of labor, such as 
carpentering labor, shoemaking labor 
and tailoring labor; these, though so 
different in character, all represent en¬ 
ergy or labor, and it is in this character 
of simple energy alone that they impart 
value to a commodity. .-V commodity is 
valuable only in so far as it contains 
a given quantity of labor. >< 

Marx then deals with exchange, show¬ 
ing that it presupposes private property, 
the mere fact of exchange proving that 
buyer and seller recognize that each 
has a right to part with his product 
as owner of his product. 

Returning to commodities and their 
value, Marx shows that exchange neces¬ 
sitates a money form of value. In an 
act of barter or sale we measure the 
value of our commodity in that one we 
exchange with, recognizing it as our 
equivalent. For the purpose of reckon¬ 
ing, the commodity which is most fre- 
([uently exchanged becomes generally 
recognized, and accepted as an equiva¬ 
lent at all times. Eventually, in agree¬ 
ment with public opinion, the state de¬ 
clares such an equivalent legal tender in 
discharge of debt, and thus we have 
money arising out of the etpiivalent form 
of value. Money creates a new social 
power, for he who has it has a purchas¬ 
ing power over all other commodities. 
It is of such social use that the loan of 
it secures interest. It also facilitates 
accumulation and enables its possessor 
to enter into production of other com¬ 
modities. Money appplied to produc¬ 
tion for the purpose of securing profit 
or interest, becomes capital. ISIoney- 
capital in the hands of the capitalist be¬ 
gets more money, which increase of 
money Marx calls surplus-value. Money 
being nothing more than an equivalent 
commodity, cannot, like all other ma¬ 
terial objects of wealth, impart more 
than its own value, so Mar.x investigates 
the productive process of the capitalist 
to find how the latter gains his increase. 

Marx goes on to show that a capital¬ 
ist divides his capita! into two portions 
—the part which purchases the instru¬ 
ments of production, raw material, etc.; 
and the other part which he pays as 
wages. The first he calls “constant” 
"capital, because the value it imparts ad¬ 
mits of no expansion beyond its own 
cost of production; the other part, 
which is expended in purchasing labor- 
power, he calls “variable,” because the 
value labor-power imparts into a product 
varies from its own cost. If the cost 
of a machine is £100, and lasts a year, 
it will embody that amount of value and 
that amount alone in raw material, such 
value being its cost of production. A 
laborer, however, costing £100 a year, 
will not only pass over his own cost of 
production, as represented by his wages, 
but considerably more. When a worker 
produces more value than his wages rep¬ 
resent he produces surplus-value. Sur¬ 
plus value is thus a term to express that 
portion of value for which no equivalent 
is given. Out of this surplus value the 
capitalist adds to his capital and obtains 
his private income, and thus the worker 
himself creates the chains which eco¬ 
nomically bind him to the capitalist. 

(To be continued.) 
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APPEAL TO WAGE-WORKERS 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Lalior has issued an ap¬ 
peal to a” wage-workers to organize 
and federate. It says: 

"Throughout our country a struggle 
is raging between the oppressor and the 
oppressed, the possessors of wealth and 
the laborers; the concentration of in¬ 
dustry and wealth is the order of the 
day. Everywhere the workers must suf¬ 
fer disastrous results unless they or¬ 
ganize and federate to protect and pro¬ 
mote their mutual interests. 

"In this combination and concentra¬ 
tion of wealth the possessors permit no 
sectional or state liijes to interfere with 
their power, and it therefore behooves 
the toilers, the wealth producers, to 
unite and federate regardless whether 
they are located east, west, north or 
south; irrespective of sex, politics, color 
or religion. The hope of the workers, 
the prayer of all our people, for justice 
and right, and the perpetuation of re¬ 
publican' institutions lies in organized 
labor. 

“Recognizing these essential truths, 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor appeals to all wage¬ 
workers of whatever trade or calling to 
organize unions where such do not exist 
to join those already organized, to form 
unions and international unions of their 
respective trades and callings, and to 
affiliate in one common bond of labor 
upon the broad platform aqd under the 
proud banner of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. 

“In calling upon the workers to unite 
and federate we aim to do no one wrong, 
but establish justice for all.” 

"Workers should organize economical¬ 
ly to alleviate their conditions and strike 
at the polls for freedom. There is no 
other way. Orgaidze for Socialism and 
vote for it. 
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money in the hands of Peter, $100 in 
dyed fabrics in the hands of James and 
in money in the hands of Paul, imik- 
ing a total of $300. The value in circu¬ 
lation has not grown a single penny; 
there is simply a change in its distribu¬ 
tion among Peter, Paul and James; it is 
just as if Peter had stolen $40. A chMge 
in the distribution of the value in circu¬ 
lation, does not increase their quantity. 

No matter what point of view one 
takes, by the process of exchange the 
articles exchanged, viewed as a whole, 
are not altered, there is no formation of 
surplus value if equivalent values are 
exchanged, and, if unequal values are 
exchanged, as in the former case, there 
is no surplus value formed. As the 
quantity of values thrown into circula¬ 
tion can not increase there, we must 
seek outside the realm of circulation or 
of the exchange of the commodities, for 
cause of the appearance of surplus 
value, of a new value. 

Hence we reach this conclusion: All 
those trickeries must be disregarded 
which result merely in transferring 
wealth from pocket to" pocket without 
increasing the sum total of the value in 
circulation. Yet the owner of the 
money, who begins by buying certain 
commodities for exactly what they are 
worth, and afterwards sell them again 
at their exact value, is able to realize 
more money for them than he risked in 
their purclnasc. .As this increase can 
not take place cither when the capitalist 
buys the elements of production, or 
when he sell.-; the products, it is neces¬ 
sarily effected in the period of produ^ 
tion. 

In this period, the capitalist makes 
use of the things and the persons he has 
bought in order to produce. When he 
has made these purchases, he has in his 
possession the aggregate of the muscu¬ 
lar and intellectual powers with which 
man is endowed and which he brings" 
into action when he wishes to produce 
useful things. As labor power is a fac¬ 
ulty of the living individual, the essen¬ 
tial condition of its continuance is that 
the individual maintain and reproduce 
himself. The latter, for his support and 
reproduction, requires a certain quantity 
of the means of Subsistence, and it is 
the quantity of the means of subsistence 
required, in a given country and period, 
to enable tiie laborer to permanently 
maintain a power equipped with the 
necessary technical skill and knowledge 
which determines the value of that 
power. 

Suppose that the daily value of labor 
power is 80 cents, and that at the "end of 
five hours’ work the laborer had added 
to the value representing material 
worked up and the wear and tear of the 
implements employed a new value of 
80 cents. If the labor stopped there, tiie 
capitalist would have a value equal to 
that which he had disbursed; he would 
in truth pay the value of the labor per¬ 
formed; lu would lose nothing, but he 
would gain nothing. Now, gain is the 
goal at which he aims; he wishes his 
money to increase, to bring forth more 
money. 

The capitalist has for the 80 cents, 
the daily value of the labor power, 
bought the use ff that power for one 
day. The use of it belongs to him dur¬ 
ing one day, and he continues to keep it 
at work after it has at the end of five 
hours, as we have assumed, reproduced 
a value equivalent to its own. Labor 
power can then, in a day produce more 
than it costs, and it is the prolongation, 
of labor beyond the fraction of a day 
that suffices to produce the equivalent 
of wages which alone can be the source 
of surplus value. 

Labor continued after the equivalent 
of wages is produced is what begets the 
e.xcess of value of the object over that 
of its constituent elements, means of 
production and labor power. 

The production of surplus value is, 
consequently, nothing more than the 
action of labor prolonged beyond the 
point where the wages are replaced by 
equivalent value. The quantity of labor 
which the worker furnishes after hav¬ 
ing produced a value equal to his wages 
is surplus labor. 
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ment, the party and its methods, object 
and program. 
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and an appeal to the intelligence of the 
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THE PLATFORM 

The Social Democratic Party of America 
declares that life, fiberty and happiness depend 
upon equal political and economic rights. 

In our economic development an industrial 
revolution has taken place, the individual tool 
of former years having become the social tool 
of the present. The individual tool was owned 
by the worker who employed himself and was 
master of his product. "The social tool, the 
machine, is owned by the capitalist and the 
v/orker is dependent upon him for employ¬ 
ment. The capitalist thus becomes the master 
of the worker and is able to appropriate to 
himself a large share of the product of hi; 
labor. 

Capitalism, the private ownership of ^e 
means of production, is responsible for the in¬ 
security of subsistence, the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people; but the kame economic forces 
which have produced and now intensify ^e 
capitalist system will necessitate the adoption 
of Socialism, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

The present system of social production and 
private ownership is rapidly converting society 
into two antagonistic classes—i. e., the capital¬ 
ist class arid the propertyless class. The mid¬ 
dle class, once the most powerful of this great 
nation, is disappearing in the mill of competi¬ 
tion. The issue is now between the two class¬ 
es first named. Our political liberty is now of 
little value to the masses unless used to acquire 
economic liberty. 

Independent political action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working class, the one represent¬ 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and both must c6-opcrate to abolish the cap¬ 
italist system. 

Tlicrcfore the Social Democraric Party of 
America declares its" object to be; 

First—The organization of the working 
class into a political party to conquer the 
public powers now controlled by capitalists. 

■ Second—The abolition of wage-slavery by 
the establishment of a national system of co¬ 
operative industry,"based upon tbq social or 
common ownersUp of the means of produc¬ 
tion and distribmion, to be administered by 
society in the common interest of all its mem¬ 
bers, and the complete emancipation of the 
socially useful classes from the domination of 
|, capitalism. 

The working class and all those in sym¬ 
pathy with their historic mission to realize 
a higher civilization should sever connection 
with all capitalist and reform parties and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of America. 

The control of political power by the Social 
Democratic party will be tantamount to the 
abolition of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting the mil¬ 
lions of class-conscious fellow-workers 
throughout the civilized world will lead to in¬ 
ternational Socialism, the brotherhood of man. 

As steps in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demands: 

First—Revision of our federal constitution, 
in order to remove the obstacles to complete 
control of government by the people irre¬ 
spective of sex. 

Second—The public ownership of all indus- 
It'CS controlled by monopolies, trusts and com¬ 
bines. 

Third—The public ownership of all rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs and telephones; all means 
of transportation, and communication; all 
water-works, gas and electric plants, and other 
public utilities. 

Fourth—The public ownership of all gold, 
iilver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
mines, and alt oil and gas wells. 

Fifth—^The red"uction of the hours of labor 
in profmition to the increasing facilities of 
production. 

Sixth—The inauguration of a system of pub¬ 
lic works and improvements for the employ¬ 
ment of the unemployed, the pnblic credit fo 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Seventh—Useful inventions to be free, the 
inventor to be remnnerated by the public. 

Eighth—Labor legislation to be national, in¬ 
stead of local, and international when possible. 

Ninth—National insurance of working peo¬ 
ple against accidents, lack of employment and 
want in old age. 

Tenth—Equal civil and political rights, for 
men and women, and the abolition of all laws 
discriminatingjigainst women. 

Eleventh—^The adoption of the initiatiTe 
and referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right of rec^ of repreaentatiTea by 
the voters. 

Twelfth—^Abolition of star and the introdne- 
tion of international arbitration. 
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